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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. money was given to them for their sustenance dur- 
ing convalescence. But most of them rose from 
their couches only to find themselves bereft of all; 
everything in the city was lost, hardly the ground 
was left on which the houses had once stood. Even 
to the end of April shocks continued; generally 
there were two or three every day, as an English 
visitor writes on the twenty-second. “ I am writing 
this in a shed, but it is all cracked, and one gable- 
end is down, twice I have run out. As slight 
shocks still continue, two or three a day, I am 
afraid of the place falling.” The same gentleman 
also writes, “ It is useless attempting to describe 
the sufferings that existed when I first arrived; I 
=|am not wanting in courage or in strength of mind 
to witness such scenes, but what I have seen here 
has completely overpowered me, and made me as 
inactive as a child and as powerless. The heap of 
ruins, the corpses strewed in all directions, stripped, 
and in some cases half eaten by dogs and rats, the 
stench, and above all, thesufferingsand stupefaction 
of the survivors, are altogether so appalling that only 
stern duty and necessity induced me to stay an 
hour in the place.” 

By the great earthquake on the 20th of March, 
several villages in the neighbourhood of Mendoza 
were also completely destroyed. Its effects were 
also slightly felt at Valparaiso and other cities on 
the western slope of the Andes, and more distinctly 
at Cordova and throughout the Argentine Con- 
federation, even so far eastward as Buenos Ayres, 
where on the night of the 20th, a French watch- 
maker noticed that all the pendulums of his clocks, 
which were swinging from north to south, had be 
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From “ All the Year Round.” 
Barthquake at Mendoza. 
(Concluded from page 242.) 

For two days such of the city authorities as 
survived remained paralyzed, hardly thinking 
their lives their own, and not attempting anything; 
thus the fire raged on unchecked, and the plunder- 
ers followed their villainous work unpunished. Al- 
ready the air was laden with the stench of putre- 
fying bodies; the wounded and dying lay stretched 
on the ground in the open air, almost destitute of 
food and water, for the ordinary water-courses 
were swallowed up, and the market people dared 
not approach the town to sell, so that it seemed 
as though famine and pestilence would carry off 
those few that the earthquake and the fire had 
spared. The only sound which broke the silence 
of the desolation was the mournful tolling of a bell 
raised by some nuns on two posts in a meadow, 
where they had erected an altar, and held daily 
service for the souls of those who had perished. 
Nine nuns escaped from the ruins of their convent ; 
one after being five days buried made her way out 
with no other assistance than her scissors. On the 
twenty-third, the governor killed three bullocks and 
distributed the beef, and on the twenty-fifth kindly 
help arrived from the city of San Juan; next day 
six plunderers were shot by some soldiers sent 
from San Juan to preserve order, so the evil was 
checked, and by this time also the fire had pretty 
well burnt itself out; but stronger and stronger 
rose the odor of corruption from the ruin-covered 
streets, till the search for any who might yet sur- 
vive was perforce suspended, and the sick under 
the trees in the plaza had to be removed to the 
alameda. For the city was become a putrid city 
of the dead, and living men could not dwell in its 
atmosphere. 

So passed the weary days. Fortunately rain is 
a rarity in Mendoza, yet hundreds of the wounded 
died for want of proper attention and food; but 
soon from all parts came the ready offering of 
sympathy and sorrow, from San Juan first, then 
across the Andes from Chili, then from San Guis 
and Cordova, and at last munificent assistance 
from the central government at Parana, and from 
far distant Buenos Ayres. Sheds were erected 
and fitted up as hospitals, surgeons and physicians 
vied with cach other in eagerness to succor and to 
Save, so that at length many of the dying were 
brought back again to health and strength, and 


motion, concerning which phenomenon he wrote a 
letter on the day following to the leading journal 
of the city ; but no explanation was given till the 
next week, when the mail from Mendoza brought 
the truth. On the eastern slopes of the Andes, the 
earthquake seems to have exerted its extreme vio- 
lence, as may be seen in a letter dated San Juan, 
25th March, 1861. “ Paula has just arrived from 
Chili. The earthquake which destroyed Mendoza 
caught her, with Corina and Ewilia, at the foot of 
the central Cordillera of the Andes. The mercy 
of God has alone preserved them. It is horrible 
to hear their account of the fearful scene they wit- 
nessed. Deep caverns were opened into the bowels 
of the mountains; the mountain summits were 
parted asunder ; the road was blocked up with 
rocks rolled down from above, and with rubbish 
brought with them in their fall. The earth in 
places burst open like a bomb-shell, ejecting water, 
all the way from Uspallata. Enormous stones 
were thrown from one mountain to another, with 
the report ofcannon. Some passengers on the road 
were crushed by the falling rocks. It wasa scene 
of indescribable horror which surrounded them; 
they fearing every moment that they would be 
buried under the rocks which came rolling down 
the sides of the mountain.” 

Professor Forbes who had been making geologi- 
cal researches in Peru and Bolivia, was in Rosario 




















come endowed with a most singularly irregular | 


of the catastrosphe, concerning which he reports 
somewhat as follows to the Government of the 
Argentine Republic, by whom he was appointed 
their commissioner. “ Data have enabled me to 
arrive at the decisive conclusion that the earth- 
quake was caused by a revival of volcanic act on 
on the eastern side of the principal chain of the 
Cordilleras, and the endeavour to find outlet for 
the escape of gases by the fracture of supervening 
rocks. ‘I'o examine the effect of the earthquake 
in the Cordilleras, I proceeded direct to the hills 
in front of the city, and found the stripe—the 
course of the earthwave as marked on a map an- 
nexed,—here marked in all directions by ruins, which 
track I followed up to Uspallata for six days. 
Within its limits rocks had been broken in pieces, 
and borne or thrown to other places; there were 
fissures in the earth, and the springs bad increased 
their flow.” Prof. Forbes also gives some practi- 
cal advice concerning the rebuilding of the city. 
The north-east portion of the old city was built 
upon low marshy ground, which “ sunk from one to 
eight feet, and was torn up as though it had been 
plowed, for a width of about two hundred and 
eighty yards; and in some places springs had 
come to the surface.” Thus he recommends an 
extension of the city to the westward, on the rocky 
slopes of the Sierra. The old city was almost en- 
tirely built of adobes, concerning which he says, 
‘The old system of brick houses will, of course, be 
rejected, nor ought the streets to be so narrow as 
before, this having occasioned the chief loss, the 
hollowed walls falling into them from both sides 
upon the people. With broad streets and with 
|houses of wooden framing, filled in with lath and 
plaster, no danger need be feared from any subse- 
quent earthquake.” ; ; 
M. Bravard, a French naturalist, resident at 
Mendoza, had predicted the destruction of the city 
by an earthquake, basing his prediction upon the 
voleanic formation of the whole of the north-western 
portion of the province. Bravard perished while 
sitting on the corner of his bed pulling off his 
stockings, on the night of the 20th of March. am 
Mendoza was one of the most Important cities © 
of the Argentine Republic; situated at the foot of 
the Andes, and commanding the principal pass to 
Chili and Uspallata, it was the centre of all the 
traffic with the west coast. The population was 
variously estimated at from fourteen to seventeen 
thousand, of whom not more than two thousand 
escaped. The loss may be estimated at thirteen 
thousand, which is below the number usually 
named by men well acquainted with the city; of 
these the greater part found death and burial at 
the same moment, but many, it is believed, lan- 
guished for days under the ruins, there being none 
to dig them out. A large proportion also of those 
who were rescued died from gangrene, before sur- 
geons could arrive from Chili to perform the neces- 
sary amputations. All the surgeons of the city 
itself were killed. Numbers of children escaped, 
and, strange to say, nearly all the blind people! 
The former were taken charge of by the Chilian 


at the time of the earthquake, and immediately| government and removed to an asylum at Santiago 
proceeded to Mendoza, to examine the phcnomena|de Chili. 
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To the traveller accustomed to the interminable 
plains of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé and Cordova, or 
wearied with the sandy deserts of San Juan, the 
province of Mendoza has always been a most wel- 
come oasis on the tedious journey across the con- 
tinent of South America; here he finds himself 
once again in an enclosed country, riding along 
well kept roads, between water courses, shaded by 
double rows of magnificent poplars, almost equall- 
ing in size those time honoured trees which line the 
banks of the sluggish canals of Belgium and the 
Low Countries. ‘The rocky and volcanic nature of 
the soil of Mendoza has forced the inhabitants to 
adopt a mode of agriculture widely differing from 
that pursued in the other provinces of the republic ; 
they have been forced to dig canals for the artifi- 
cial irrigation of the whole of their pastures, and 
the natural grasses being very poor, lucerne is very 
extensively planted throughout the province, the 
different fields being divided by stone fences to 
prevent the encroachments of the cattle. All these 
fences were thrown down by the earthquake, and 
the autumn crops entirely destroyed by straying 
cattle, 

The city is now in process of rebuilding ; inhabi- 
tants already pour into it from other parts, and 
though earthquakes become of common occurrence, 
they will in future be no more destructive than 
they are in the wood-built cities of Chili and Peru. 





Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 243.) 

But, indeed, what is defensive war? A c:le- 
brated moralist defines it to be, war undertaken in 
consequence of “an injury perpetrated, attempted, 
or feared ;” which shows with sufficient clearness 
how little the assassin concerns the question, for 
fear respecting life does not enter into the caleula- 
tion of “injuries.” So, then, if we fear some in- 
jury to our purses, or to our “‘honour,”’ we are al- 
lowed to send an army to the country that gives 
us fear, and to slaughter its inhabitants: and this, 
we are told, is defensive war. By this system of 
reasoning, which has been happily called “ martial 
logic,” there will be little difficulty in proving any 
war to be defensive. Now we say thatif christianity 
allows defensive war, she allows all war—except 
indeed that of simple aggression ; and by the rules 
of this morality, the aggressor is difficult of dis- 
covery; for he whom we choose to “ fear” may say 
that he had previous “fear” of us, and that his 
“ fear” prompted the hostile symptoms which made 
us “fear” again. The truth is, that to attempt to 
muke any distinctions upon the subject is vain. 
War must be wholly forbidden, or allowed with- 
out restriction to defence ; for no definitions of law- 
ful or unlawful war will be, or can be attended to. 
If the principles of christianity, in any case, or 
for any purpose, allow armies to meet and to 
slaughter one another, her principles will never 
conduct us to the period which prophecy has as- 
sured us they shall produce. ‘There is no hope of 
an eradication of war but by an absolute and to- 
tal abandonment of it. 

What then is the principle for which we con- 
tend! An unreusoning reliance upon Providence 
Jor defence, in all those cases in which we should 
violate his laws by defending ourselves. The 
principle can claim a species of merit, which must 
at least be denied to some systems of morality 
—that of simplicity, of easiness of apprehension, 
of adaptation to every understanding, of applica- 
bility to every circumstance of life. 

If a wisdom which we acknowledge to be uner- 
ring, has determined and declared that any given 
conduct is right, and that it is good for man, it ap- 


other can be better. 
knows our interests, and if he has not directed us 
in the path which promotes them, the conclusion is 
inevitable, that he has voluntarily directed us 
amiss.—Will the advocate of war abide this con- 
clusion? And if he will not, bow will he avoid 
the opposite conclusion, that the path of forbear- 
ance is the path of expediency ? 

It would seem to be a position of very simple 
truth, that it becomes an erring being to regulate 
his actions by an acquiescent reference to an un- 
erring will. That it is necessary for one of these 
erring beings, formally to insist upon this truth, and 
systematically to prove it to his fellows, may rea- 
sonably be a subject of grief and of shame. But the 
hardibood of guilt denies the truth, and the specu- 
lativeness of philosophy practically supersedes it; 
—and the necessity therefore remains. 

We have seen that the duties of the religion 
which God has imparted to mankind require irre- 
sistance; and surely it is reasonable to believe, 
even without a reference to experience, that he will 
make our irresistance subservient to our interests— 
that if, for the purpose of conforming to his will, 
we subject ourselves to difficulty or danger, be will 
protect us in our obedience, and direct it to our 
benefit—that if he requires us not to be concerned 
in war, he will preserve us in peace—that he will 
not desert those who have no other protection, and 
who have abandoned all other protection because 
they confide in his alone. 

And if we refer to experience, we shall find that 
the reasonableness of this confidence is confirmed. 
There have been thousands who have confided in 
heaven in opposition to all their apparent inter- 
ests, but of these thousands has one eventually 
said that he repented his confidence, or that he re- 
posed in vain ?—“ He that will lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s, the same shall find it.” If 
it be said that we take futurity into the calculation, 
in our estimate of enterest, 1 answer—So we ought. 
Who is the man that would exclude futurity; or 
what are his principles? I do not comprehend 
the foundation of those objections to a reference to 
futurity which are thus flippantly made. Are we 
not immortal beings? Have we not interests be- 





The Almighty certainly|provided themselves with arms for their defence, 


But amidst this dreadful desolation and universal 
terror, the Society of Friends, who were a consid- 
erable proportion of the whole population, were 
steadfast to their principles. ‘They would neither 
retire to garrisons, nor provide themselves with 
arms. They remained openly in the country, 
whilst the rest were flying to the forts. They stil] 
pursued their occupations in the fields or at their 
homes without a weapon either for annoyance or 
defence. And what was their fate? They lived 
in security and quiet. The habitation, which, to 
his armed neighbour, was the scene of murder and 
of the scalping knife, was to the unarmed Quaker 
a place of safety and of peace. 

Three of the society were however killed. And 
who were they? They were three who abandoned 
their principles. Two of these victims were men, 
who, in the simple language of the narrator, “ used 
to go to their labor without any weapons, and 
trusted to the Almighty, and depended on his pro- 
vidence to protect them (it being their principle 
not to use weapons of war to offend others or to 
defend themselves :) but a spirit of distrust taking 
place in their minds, they took weapons of war to 
defend themselves, and the Indians who had seen 
them several times without them and let them alone, 
saying they were peaceable men and hurt nobody, 
therefore they would not hurt them,—now sveing 
them have guus, and supposing they designed to 
kill the Indians, they therefore shot the men dead.” 
The third whose life was sacrificed was a woman, 
who “ had remained in her habitation,” not think- 
ing herself warranted in going “to a fortified 
place for preservation, neither she, her son, nor 
daughter, nor to take thither the little ones; but 
the poor woman after some time began to let in a 
slavish fear, and advised her children to go with 
her to a fort not far from their dwelling.” She 
went ;—and shortly afterwards “‘ the bloody cruel 
Indians lay by the way, and killed ber.” 

The fate of the Quakers during the rebellion in 
Ireland was nearly similar. It is well known that 
the rebellion was a time not only of open war but of 
cold-blooded murder ; of the utmost fury of bigotry, 
and the utmost exasperation of revenge. Yet the 


yond tbe present life? It is a deplorable temper of|Quakers were preserved even to a proverb; and 


mind, which would diminish the frequency, or the 
influence of our references to futurity. ‘The pros- 
pects of the future ought to predominate over the 
sensations of the present. And if the attainment 
of this predominance be difficult, let us at least, 
not voluntarily, argumentatively, persuade our- 
selves to forego the prospect, or to diminish its in- 
fluence. “ 

Yet, even in reference only to the present state 
of existence, I believe we shall find that the testi- 
mony of experience is, that forbearauce is most 
conducive to our interests. 


The reader of American history will recollect/ limits. 


that in the beginning of the last century, a desul- 
tory and most dreadful warfare was carried on by 
the natives against the European settlers; a war- 
fare that was provoked, as such warfare has al- 
most always originally been, by the injuries and 
violence of the christians. ‘The mode of destruc- 
tion was secret and sudden, The barbarians 
sometimes lay in wait for those who might come 
within their reach on the highway or in the fields, 
and shot them without warning; and sometimes 
they attacked the Europeans in their houses, 
“scalping some and knocking out the brains of 
others.” From this horrible warfare the inhabi- 
tants sought safety by abandoning their homes, and 
retiring to fortified places, or to the neighbourhood 
of garrisons: and those whom necessity still com- 


when strangers passed through streets of rain, and 
observed a house standing uninjured and alone, 
they would sometimes point and say—* That, 
doubtless, was the house of a Quaker.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Bagle 


An eagle will only carry off such object as he 
can seize in sweeping by. He will not descend to 
any spot of ground unless he can leave it again, 
describing the same bold curve with which he came. 
He will not risk being hemmed in within narrow 
An open field is indispensable to him for 
his tactics. ‘Ihe object must be freely exposed, or 
he will hardly venture to attempt making it his 
own. As a swallow rushes downward in a curve 
to catch the insects hovering over the pond, and 
upward again on high, in his flight describing an 
ellipse, so does the eagle, and thus only, sweep 
down to seize alamb or other animal. It must be 
swept off the ground in full flight—it must be caught 
up at once, without any hindrance : there must be 
“ample room and verge enough” for him to con- 
tinue his sweeping flight, or the eagle will prefer 
not to break his fast, and will refrain from attewpt- 
ing that by which he may come to grief. Protee- 
tion is thus afforded many a creature that would 
otherwise never be safe from so formidable an 
evemy. A small bush is sufficient guard against 





pears preposterous and irreverent to argue that an-|pelled to pass beyond the limits of such protection, | his attack ; for he always takes heed not to approach 
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by Charles Boner. 





places where he may get his talons entangled and 
be held fast, or not have sufficient space for the 
movement of his wings. But for this fear of getting 
into difficulty, he would feast oftener, and fast 
more rarely than he does, It might seem that, 
with his keenness of vision and speedy locomotion, 
he need not long be in want of a meal; that in 
ranging over an entire principality, or a dukedom, 
he surely would be able to find some game or other. 
And he doubtless does see enough that would suit 
his purpose well; but nothing exactly in the situa- 
tion that makes it advisable for him to attempt to 
bear it off. There are lambs below in the meadow, 
but they have instinctively became aware of their 
impending danger, and have crowded together in 
one dense mass, with the ewes outside; or they 
have all taken shelter beside a sloping bank, or 
beneath a tree, or alongside of a hedge. None of 
these positions suit the eagle. Inthe mountains the 
chamois do the same, or they stand sideways, press- 
ing close against the rock: here the eagle cannot 
get near them, for fear of injuring his Wings. 
Sometimes, too, they will take shelter around, or 
under a large fragment of Stone, determined to de- 
fend themselves to the last ; but into a warfare of 
this sort the eagle has no intention 
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eed, was born at 
the year 1694, 
she was, through the 


ear Savour in try 
reaching maturity, 
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on; so he 
leaves them, however unwillingly, to look elsewhere 
for a kid, in a Situation so exposed that, without 
stop or stay, he may clutch it as he skims by within 
4 foot of the ground. And 80 he often knows the 
pangs of hunger. It js only when driven to ex- 
tremity that an eagle will descend upon the earth, 
and battle with his prey. It is contrary to his in- 
stinct todo so. The air Seems to be his peculiar| He stood for man 
element, and earth an uncongenial spot, and more. 
over, full of pitfalls: j 

dangerous by being the abode of man, Of him the! A 
eagle has, in common with all wild animals, an in-| Tenth month 19th, 1 
surmountabledread, 

As the mountains around the Kénigs See abound BLIZA 
in chamois, the eagle very naturally resorts there ; Elizabeth, the dau 
and opportunity is frequently afforded of witness. 
ing his tactics, modified by circumstances, 
following account gives an instance of most cun-/ who was convinced ° 
bing stratagem ; but it also shows how impotent istry of George Fox, 
for attack the eagle is when his victim is not en- 
tirely exposed :—A good-sized chamois buck had; 


ample therein, 


brought UP Consistent 


got upon a ledge of rock, and was gazing down-| her parents, and bei: 


ward and about him, as these animals like 
An eagle perceived him ; but as the bird could not! herself j i 
approach close to the rock on account of his} valuable Friend, an 
breadth of wing, he resolved to obtain the prize he blessed Trath, 
had marked as his own in another manner, So he 
sailed by the chamois on his narrow path as hear/dence was in ) 
as he dared come; then again and again ; 
the animal retreated in order to quit his perilous} his 
Position, the eagle, Wheeling around in a smaller} to Philadelphia. 
circle, met him instantly, to hem in and cut off his} fulness in re 
retreat. 
him, and terror, he hoped to be-| the poor and afflicted 
wilder the chamois, and cause him to fall over the was often qualified to 
Precipice, in which case he would have but to des. through the blessed o 
cend, and carry off his booty. And, in fact, the! and Consolation, 
chamois, from trepidation, probably, in turning a/a vigilant 
Corner, slipped, with one hind foot, over the ledge.| minds j 
e lost his balance, and fel] headlong Over the|as a Stay and staff to 
rocks, as the eagle intended that he should, 
after lodging for a short time on an intervening| christian restrai 
slope, the carcass rolled off, and came toppling 
down into the lake. The whole Proceeding had 
em watched by two persous in a boat. 
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eagle, disappointed of his victim, wheeled above/lively and animating, 
them, watching all they did.— For: st Creatures, religious meetings was 
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consequent infirmities of body, and was a good ex- 
“manifesting an awful weighty 


JEREMIAH ELFRETH. 
Jeremiah Elfreth was born about the year 1693, 


Y years in the station of elder in 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and 
it is, too, rendered doubly | respects very useful in religious and civil society, 


lively minister of the gospel of Christ. 


By thus rushing past within a few feet of| the service of her Divine Lor 


But) was of a lively, cheerful disposition, which, under 
ut, rendered her Company and con- 


After a useful life, as she grew towards old age, 


They| her mind was Supported by the crook of the Hea- 
now rowed across to get the chamois; while the} venly Shepherd’s love, 





For “The Friend,” 
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death, might be a meeting house. 


This wish was 
granted. She attended a week 


day meeting, 


ers and other concerned members | went home, and after dinver was affected with 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
REBECCA DAVIS, 


Rebecea, the daughter of Joseph and Rebecea seeing Friends about her much concerned at 
Darby near Philadelphia, in 
We know not how early in life Ino will with me for life or death, 
Lord’s assisting grace, brought /if it 
to bow to the cross of Christ, and 


th and love, 
her character was established 
woman, and she soon became 


serviceable in the church. 


she was married to John 


is, & Friend of her own Monthly meeting, 
“with whom she lived in a loving exemplary man- 
ner, [being] careful to instruct 
virtue and godliness,”’ 
an elder in the church, much Concerned “for the 
Promotion of piety and Virtue, and the maintain. 
ance of our christian discipline; beloved and e- 
teemed by Friends and neighbours as a pattern of 
Sobriety and self-denial.” 

She was very diligent in the attendance of her 


her children in 
She was for many years 


ntil prevented by age and the 


BETH STEVENS. 
ghter of that valuable Friend 


| Richard Johns, of the Cliffs, on the western shore | 
The) of Maryland, was born there in 1694, 


Her father, 
f the Truth through the min- 
Was an exemplary Friend and 


ly with the truth professed by 
1g through the influence of 


to do.| Divine love and the visitations of the Holy Spirit, 


Divine things, she became a 
d a sound Minister of the 


Of her labours in the ministry whilst her resi- 


and, we have little account, 


to follow her|with me all my life 
At the time of| will be well, ] neither feel pain of body nor mind.” 


paralysis, which affected her organs of Speech. 
In a short time her Speech was restored, when 
‘her situation, said to this effect. “There is 
I am assured, 
Providence, who has been 


long, to remove me now, it 


please Divine 


| Her power of articulation then again failed her, 
and in about twenty-four hours after her attack, 
on the 19th of the ‘Twelfth month, 1772, she passed 
away in peace, being in her Seventy-eighth year, 
and having been a minister of the gospel more than 
fifty-years, 


WILLIAM HORNE. 


| William Horne, a son of Edward and Elizabeth 
| Horne, was born in the County of Sussex in Great 
Britain, in the year 1714. His mother was an ac- 
ceptable minister of the Gospel, but his father, for 
want of attention to the manifestation of Truth, had 
swerved from the path of pure rectitude, and suf- 
fered both in his inward and outward condition 
therefrom. In the year 1723, intending to remove 
to Pennsylvania, they applied to their Quarterly 
Meeting for a certificate of removal, and received 
& very honest document which they presented to 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting early in the follow- 
ing year.* They soon removed to Darby, where 
their son William continued to reside during his 
life. His mother kept her integrity and was of 
great service in religious society, and his father 
probabiy witnessed something of the restoration 
which his Friends in England ardently desired for 
him. Their son William was religiously trained 
and guarded, and became an abundant labourer 
in the church militant, receiving in the year 1746, 
a gift in the ministry of the gospel. He had in 
the Seventh month, 1737, been married in Phila- 
delphia to Elizabeth Davis, and they were engaged 
to endeavour to bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. As he was 
careful to wait upon the Lord Jesus for the quali- 
fication to minister, and concerned to watch his 












limitings as well as openings, he became an able 


minister of the gospel. His travels in America on 


religious service led bim to almost every place 


where there were Friends, and from the returning 
Segeaes 


* The certificate is worthy of preservation, « From 


our Quarterly Meeting held at Horsham in the County 
of Sussex, the 16th day of the Tenth month, 1723. To 
our well beloved Friends of Philadelphia in the province 
" of Pennsylvania, jove mercy and peace be with you all, 
and as! There she was married to John Stevens, and after ” : ’ : 


Forasmuch ag our friend Edward Horne and Elizabeth 


, ip 1748, removed with her family | ii. wife, late of this county, havi 










ciety, and much dedicated to 
d and Master. To 
she was very charitable, and 
comfort those in tribulation, 


I 


support and Strengthen. She 


asant but useful. h 


ng signified to us their 


She was a woman of great use- | intention of transporting themselves to settle with you, 
a and desiring our certificate : these are therefore to cer- 
tify, that the said Edward was in his tender years a 
hopeful youth, and we believe had a visitation of the 


Ove of God upon his soul, which very much recom- 


mended him to our satisfaction: so that we had good 
unity with him. 


‘But for want of watchfulness, and 
hrough inadvertency, we do believe, he came to some 


loss in divers Tespects. Nevertheless, by his conduct 


and proceedings of late, in order to rectify what may 


ward condition, which will be to our great satisfaction, 
and we earnestly desire he may. 
may safely receive him as a member. 


We therefore hope you 
As to Elizabeth 
is wife, she is a woman for whom we have a good es- 


teem, being of an innocent and inoffensive conversation, 
and we believe she has received a gift of the ministry, 
Her ministry continued |W 


ith which we have good unity. We desire she may 


and her love for attending | be preserved faithful to the Lord, and be made servicea- 


fervent. She often said she 


bl 


feigned, we dearly salute you all, and remain your friends 
the last place she should be at before her and brethren in the Truth,” 


© amongst you. With the salutation of our love un- 
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certificates furnished him, it appears that his la-jorder the chaotic mass of materials which was 


bours of love were acceptable to Friends. 


In the|placed at his disposal. 


Materials in their Invisible State.—If a piece 


His labours were com-|of silver be put into nitric acid, a clear and co- 


Fourth month, in the year 1763, he embarked for|pleted, and a fair copy of the work prepared for|lourless liquid, it is rapidly dissolved, and vanishes 


England, on a religious visit, which in a little over|the printer. 


a year he finished, and returned home to the great 
satisfaction of his friends and family, in the Tenth | 
month, 1764. 

His memorial says, ‘“‘ His ministerial labours 
were frequent, lively and edifying, and he adorned 
the doctrine he preached by a circumspect life and 
conversation. He was zealously concerned for the 
maintenance of good order in the church, a good 
example in his family, careful to bring up his ebil- 
dren in diligently attending religious meetings, and 
manifesting his care in divers respects for their 
present and future welfare. He was kind aud 
hospitable to Friends, his house and heart being 
open for their reception.” 

. His decease took place Eleventh month 11th, | 
1772, he being in the fifty-ninth year of his age. | 


Of MORDECAI YARNALL, who deceased Fifth 
month 17th, 1772, a biographical sketch has been 
published in “The Friend.” Of JoHN WOOLMAN 
who deceased Tenth month 7th, 1772, aged fifty- 
two, his journal furnishes a copious account. Of 
JOHN BORDEN, an elder of Shrewsbury, who de- 
ceased sometime during this year nothing of im- 
portance has becn found. 


sitll 
Literary Perseverance. 


The calm assiduity with which Newton applied 
himself to repair the loss sustained through the 
heedlessness of his dog Diamond, in communicat- 
ing fire to papers on which he had wrought out | 
some most abstruse and important problems in 
science, is well known to all who are tolerably 
versed iv the history of literature. Some parallel 
cases, less generally known, are worthy to be col- 
lated. 

When Carlyle was writing his “ French Revolu- 
tion,” he lent the first volume of the manuscript | 
to a literary friend for perusal. By some wis- 
chance it was left lying on the parlour-floor, and 
forgotten. Weeks ran on, and at length the his- 
torian sent for his manuscript. Upon inquiry, it 
was found that the house-maid, finding on the floor 
what she conceived to be a bundle of waste paper, 
had used it to light the parlour fire. Carlyle was 
in the utmost consternation for a while, but soon 
set himself reluctantly to work, and re-wrote the 
whole book. 

Audubon, the naturalist, upon leaving home for 
an absence of some months, committed to the care | 
of a relative a wooden box, with the strictest in- 
junctions as to its safe-keeping. When he returned, 
he called for his box, the dearly-prized deposit of 
all his drawings. It was produced and opened, 
and what was his dismay to perceive that a pair 
of rats had taken possession, and had there raised 
a large family. A few gnawed hits of paper were 
all that remained of what had once been a thou- 
sand life-like pictures of American birds. The 
shock was overwhelming, and for a time he was 
utterly prostrated in body and mind. His nights 
were passed in sleeplessness, and hjs days iu list- 
lessapathy. At length a re-action took place, and! 
consoling himself with the reflection that he could 
now draw and paint better than before, he again 
took up his pencils, his note-book and his gun, and 
went forth to the woods; and, after three years’ 
untiring labour, his portfolio was replenished. 

The distinguished jurist, Edward Livingstone, 
employed his best powers faithfully for four years 
in preparing a code of criminal jurisprudence for 
the then State of Louisiana, and by the most un- 
wearied exertions had succeeded in reducing to 








On the day before that on which the/from the sight. 


The solution of silver may be 


copy was to be delivered, he was occupied till aj mixed with water, and, to appearance, no effect 
late hour in comparing the copy with the original.| whatever is produced. Thus, in a pail of water 


Having retired to rest, he was speedily roused from 
sleep by the cry of fire, and hastening to the room 
where he left his papers, he found not a vestige of 
them unconsumed. It was at first a stunning blow, 
but he speedily regained his equanimity; on the 
very next day recommenced his task, and at the 
end of two years had restored the whole work.— 
N. Y. Observer. 
Selected. 
CHILD-LIKE SUBMISSION. 
BY PAUL GERHARDT—1653. 

What pleases God, O pious sonl, 

Accept with joy, though thunders roll 

And tempests lower on every side, 

Thou knowest nought can thee betide 

But pleases God. 


The best will is our Father’s will, 

And-we may rest there calm and still ; 

Oh, make it hour by hour thine own, 

And wish for nought but that alone 
Which pleases God. 


His thought is aye the wisest thought ; 

How oft man’s wisdom comes to nought, 

Mistake or danger in it lurks, 

It brings forth ill, and seldom works 
What pleases God. 


His mind is aye the gentlest mind, 
His will and deeds are ever kind; 
He blesses when against us speaks 
The evil world, that rarely seeks 
What pleases God. 


His heart is aye the truest heart, 

He bids all woe and harm depart; 

Defending, shielding day and night 

The man who knows and loves aright 
What pleases God. 


He governs all things here below, 
In him lie all our weal and woe ; 
He bears the world within his hand 
And so to us bear sea and land 
What pleases God. 


And o’er his little flock he yearns, 
And when to evil ways it turns, 
The Father's rod oft smiteth sore, 
Until it learns to do once more 
What pleases God. 


What most would profit us he knows, 
And ne’er denies aught good to those 
Who with their utmost strength pursue 
The right, and only care to do 

What pleases God. 


Tf this be so, then, World, from me 

Keep, if thou wilt, what pleases thee ; 

But thou, my soul, be well content 

With God and all things he has sent, 
As pleases God. 


And must thou suffer here and there; 
Cling but the firmer to his care ; 
For all things are beneath his sway, 
And must in every truth obey 

What pleases God. 


True faith will grasp his mercy fast, 
And hope bring patience at the last! 
Then both within thy beart enshrine, 
So shall the heritage be thine 

That pleases God. 


To thee forever shall be given 

A kingdom and a crown in heaven ; 

And there shall be fulfill’d in thee, 

And thou shalt taste and hear and see 
What pleases God. 


we may dissolve and render invisible more than 
fifty dollars worth of silver, lead, and iron; but 
every other metal can be treated in the same way, 
with similar results. When charcoal is burned, 
when candles are burned, when paper is burned, 
these substances all disappear and become invisible, 
In fact, every material which is visible can, by 
certain treatment, be rendered invisible. Matter 
which, in one condition, is perfectly opaque, and 
will not admit the least ray of light to pass through 
it, will, in another form, become quite transparent. 
The cause of this wonderful effect of the condi- 
tion of matter is utterly inexplicable. Philoso- 
phers do not even broach theories upon the subject, 
much less do they endeavour to explain it. The 
substances dissolved in water, or burned in the air, 
are not, however, destroyed or lost. 

By certain well known means they can be re- 
covered, and again be made visible; some exactly 
in the same state as they were before their invisi- 
bility; others, though not in the same state, can 
be shown in their elementary condition; and thus 
it can be proved that, having once existed, it never 
ceases to exist although it can change its condi- 
tion like the caterpillar, which becomes a chrysalis, 
and then a gorgeous butterfly. If a pailful of the 
solution of silver be cast into the stream, it is ap- 
parently lost by its dispersion in the water; but it 
nevertheless continues to exist. So, when a bushel 
of charcoal is burned in a stove, it disappears in 
consequence of the gas produced being mixed with 
the vast atmosphere ; but yet the charcoal is still in 
the air. On the brightest and sunniest day, when 
every object can be distinctly seen above the hori- 
zon, hundreds of tons of charcoal, in an invisible 
condition, pervade the air. Glass is a beautiful il- 
lustration of the transparency of a compound which 
in truth, is nothing but a mixture of the rust of 
three metals. 

The power of matter to change its conditions 
from solid capacity to limpid transparency causes 
some rather puzzling phenomena. Substances in- 
crease in weight without any apparent cause; for 
instance, a plant goes on increasing in weight a 
hundred fold for every atom that is missing from 
the earth in which it is growing. Now, the simple 
explanation of this is, that the leaves of plants 
have the power of withdrawing the invisible char- 
coal from the atmosphere, and restoring it to its 
visible state in some shape or other. ‘The lungs 
of avimals and a smokeless furnace change matter 
from its visible to its invisible state. The gills of 
fishes and the leaves of plants reverse this opera- 
tion, rendering invisible or gaseous matter visible. 
‘hus the balance in nature is maintained, although 
the continual change has been goiug on long prior 
to the creation of the “extinct animals.” — Presse. 


++ 


For “ The Friend.” 

“The spirit that has acted and ruled in me, shall yet 
break forth in thousands.”—Z. Burrough. 

Every ove has a deep interest in the salvation 
of his own soul, beyond every other concern in this 
world, and consequently it demands his most seri- 
ous and unfaltering attention and labour, through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, for its accomplishment. 
The more steadfast and persevering he is in this 
great work, obeying the dictates of Truth in for- 
saking all evil in thought, word and deed, and 
doing the will of God manifested to him in his soul, 
the more he will come to “ walk in the light as He 
is in the light, and know the blood of Jesus Christ 
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his Son, to cleanse him from all sin.’ In this 
state he will have fellowship with those of like 
blessed, heavenly experience, and as he grows in 

ace, he will be clothed with tenderness and com- 
passion for those who, rejecting the visitations and 
the wooings of the Spirit of Christ, are choosing 
their own way and wills, and becoming more and 
more darkened, and sunk in the spirit and ways of 
the world. Where there is a body of such living 
believers united, in a family, in a meeting, or in a 
religious Society, they are not only a strength and 
comfort to one another, but the tendency of their 
spiritual travail and exercise will be to reach, and 
to convict disobedient members, and to draw them 
to forsake their wrong course, to lay down their 
wills, and come into true fellowship with the flock 
and companions of Jesus, walking in the Spirit, 
and thereby helping in the work of the Lord, and 
spreading the kingdom of the adorable Redeemer. 

History shows that degeneracy has gradually 
crept into many christian churches which were 
gathered under the self-denying example and la- 
bour of men devoted to the love and service of the 
Lord Jesus. To the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, the Apostle Paul said, “ Take heed, 
therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. For I know this, 
that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter 


your ownselves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them. ‘There- 
fore, watch and remember that by the space of 
three years I ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears. And now, brethren, I com- 
mend you to God, and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them which are sanctified.” 
He then knelt and prayed with them, and on 
parting with this faithful watchman and father in 
the Truth, they sorrowed most of all, that they 
should see his face no more. ‘This degeneracy was 
realized in that church, of which He who held the 
seven stars in his right hand, and walked in the 
midst of the golden candlesticks, declared, “ | 
know thy works, and labour, and thy patience, and 
how thou canst not bear them which are evil: and 
thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, 
and are not, and hast found them lars: and hast 
borne and hast patience, and for my name’s sake 
hast laboured, and hast not fainted. Nevertheless, 
I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love. Remember, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, aud repent, and do the 
first works; or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent.” 

Notwithstanding the great display of divine 
power and goodness in gathering the first christian 
churches to the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, yet for want of doing their first works and 
keeping to their first love in humble obedience to 
its requirings, they lost the spirit of true discern- 
ment and sound judgment, and when men, repro- 
bate concerning the faith, rose up among them, 
speaking perverse things to draw away disciples 
after them, they were corrupted, and gradually 
fell from the life and strength and dignity in which 
they stood while the first ministers, and apostles ef 
Christ Jesus, were among them, and their candle- 
sticks were finally removed out of their place. 

The Society of Friends was gathered by a mea- 
sure of the same divine life and power, out of all 
ceremonial performances, and a mere theoretical 
profession of religion, to learn of Christ manifested 
in the soul, and thus to be built on Him, the eter- 


in among you, not sparing the flock. Also, of print and other ways, you have seen how they have 


nal Rock and foundation, against which no power 
can prevail. Coming to Him, as unto a living! 
stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God | 
and precious, they also as lively stones were built | 
up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up| 
spirituai sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ; showing forth the praises of Him who had | 
called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. But during the life-time of the first minis- 
ters of that day, some who had experienced the! 
work of Truth on their hearts, grew self-willed, 
rejected the advice and judgment of the members 
who held fast their allegiance to Christ, and in 
their rebellious spirit brought much distress and 
difficulty on the sound members. 

In the last epistle written by George Fox, di- 
rected to be read at the proper time, and which 
was read after his decease, in the London Yearly 
Meeting of 1691, we have the following passages : | 

“And now, Friends, all your meetings, both 
men’s and women’s, Monthly, Quarterly, and| 
Yearly, &c., were set up by the power, Spirit and 
wisdom of God; and in them you know that you) 
have felt his power, and Spirit, and wisdom, and 
blessed refreshing presence among you, and in 
you, to his praise and glory, and your comfort: 
so that you have been a ‘city set on a hill that 
cannot be hid.’ 

“And although many loose and unruly spirits 
have risen betimes to oppose you and them, in 


come to nought. The Lord hath blasted them, 
brought their deeds to light, and made them mani- 
fest to be trees without fruit, wells without water, 
wandering stars from the firmament of God’s power, 
and raging waves of the sea, casting up their mire 
and dirt.” * * * “This hath been the condi- 
tion of many God knoweth, and his people!” 

“Therefore all stand steadfast in Christ Jesus 
your head, in whom ye are all one, male and 
female, and know his government, of the increase| 
of whose government and peace there shall be ne) 
end.” * * * * Therefore, in God’s and 
Christ’s light, life, Spirit and power, live and walk; 
that is over al] (and the Seed of it) in love, in in-| 
nocency and simplicity. In righteousness and 
holiness dwell, and in his power and Holy Ghost, | 
in which God’s kingdom doth stand.” 

“‘As for this spirit of rebellion and opposition 
that hath risen formerly and lately, it is out of the 
kingdom of God and heavenly Jerusalem; and is 
for judgment and condemnation, with all its books, | 
words and works. Therefore, Friends are to live| 
and walk in the power and Spirit of God that is| 
over it, and in the Seed that will bruise and break 
it to pieces. In which Seed you have joy and 
peace with God, and power and authority to judge 
it: and your unity is in the power and Spirit of 
God, that doth judge it; all God’s witnesses in his 
tabernacle go out against it, and always have and 
will.” 

* Let no man live to self, but to the Lord, as 
they will die in him; and seek the peace of the 
church of Christ, and the peace of all men in him: 
for ‘blessed are the peace-makers.’ Dwell in the 
pure, peaceable, heavenly wisdom of God, that is 
geutle and easy to be entreated, that is full of | 
mercy; all striving to be of one mind, heart, soul, 
and judgment in Christ, having his mind and Spirit 
dwelling in you, building up one another in the 
love of God, which doth edify the body of Christ, 
his church, who is the holy head thereof. Glory 
to God through Christ, in this age and in all other 
ages, who is the Rock and Foundation, the Emma- 
nuel, God with us, Amen.” 








of Christ, which is made up of living stones, a 
spiritual house. Christ is not divided, for in him 
there is peace. Christ saith, ‘In me you have 
peace.’ And he is from above, and not of this 
world ; but in the world below, in the spirit of it 
there is trouble; therefore, keep in Christ, and 
walk in him, Amen.” 

The history and the journals of Friends show 
that degeneracy and difficulties have appeared in 
different parts of the Society, where the members 
have not kept their habitations in Christ, living in 
godly fear and humility before Him, watching un- 
to prayer in the heartfelt conviction that without 
Him they can do nothing. But those who abode 
in Him as branches of the true Vine, have pro- 
duced the fruits of the Spirit, and been preserved 
as lights and way-marks to their fellow-members ; 
and thus, through the power and goodness of God, 
the Society has stood to this day, embodying with- 
in its limits, many living members of the church 
of Christ, and true testimony bearers to the prin- 
ciples of christianity, as embraced and held forth 
by consistent Friends from its rise to this period. 
They have had many painful exercises for its wel- 
fare, putting up fervent prayers for one another, 
and for the rising generation, that they may be 
brought and kept under the yoke of Christ, and 
thereby be prepared for the stations of standard- 
bearers and counsellors in the Society, to maintain 
its existence in displaying an ensign for the Truth, 
and inviting others to enlist under the banner of 
the Prince of peace. More than two hundred 
years have elapsed since Friends began their work 
in the world, and they have spread many noble 
principles which have enlightened and proved a 
blessing to many other christian professors. He 
who formed us into a religious body, can sustain 
us, and we fully believe, will cause the angel of his 
presence to surround and defend us from all the 
wiles of the enemy of souls, if the members look 
constantly to Him, the great Master Builder, to 
guide and direct and build us up in Him, the chief 
Corner-stone and immoveable Foundation. “ Christ 
loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the Word; that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be 
holy and without blemish. ‘This is his gracious 
design concerning us, equally with others, and if 
we walk in holiness, loving one another in sincerity, 
and following Him, we shall not only be continued 
as a religious Society, but be enabled to fulfil the 
blessed purposes for which he raised us up, to the 
praise of his great name. . 

Depth of Mines. 

An English journal, after valuing the total pro- 
duct of the mines of Great Britain at £41,461,102 
per annum, and computing that England’s supply 
of coal will last at least seven hundred years 
longer, at present rates of consumption, gives the 
following account of the depth to which the bowels 


\of the earth have been pierced in England: 


The depth to which we mine for coal, is already 
great. The pit at Duckenfield, in Cheshire, is 
2004 feet below the surface to the point where it 


lintersects the “ Biack Mine Coal,” a seam which is 


four feet six inches thick, and of the best quality 


‘for domestic and manufacturing purposes; from 
‘this point a farther depth of 500 feet has been 


attained by means of an engine plane in the bed 


‘of coal, so that a great portion of the coal is now 


raised from the enormous depth of 2504 feet. At 


| Pendleton, near Manchester, coal is daily worked 





“There is no schism, no division, no contention, |from a depth of 2135 feet; and the cannel coal 
nor strife in heavenly Jerusalem, nor in the body|of Wigan is brought from 1773 feet below the 
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surface. Many of the Durham-collieries are equally |as honey; their heads are small, their beaks very their antenna, and apparently inviting them to 
deep, and far more extended in their subterranean long and tubular; their eyes globular, but they give out the fluid, by patting their sides. Nor are 
labyrinths. Some of those, and others in Cum- ‘have not eyelets; their antenng are long and usu- the live inattentive to these solicitations, when in a 
berland, are worked out far under the bed of the |ally taper toward the extremity, and their legs are state to gratify the ants, for whose sake the aphides 
sea; and on both sides of the isiand we are rapidly |also long and very slender, and there are only two not only seem to shorten the periods of the discharge 

’ 


extending our sub-oceanic burrowing. joints to their feet. ‘Their upper are nearly twice but actually yield the fluid when thus pressed. A 
Dolcoth tin-mine, in Cornwall, is now working as large as the lower wings, are much longer than 


at 1800 feet from the surface, and rapidly sinking 
deeper. The depth of Tresavean, a copper mine, 
is 2118 feet. Many other tin and copper mines 
are approaching these depths; and under the At- 


single louse has been known to give it drop by drop 


the body, gradually widened toward the extremity,' successively to a number of ants that were waiting 


and are nearly triangular; they are almost verti- 
cal when at rest, and cover the body above like a 


very sharp ridged roof. 


anxiously to receive it. When the plant lice cast 
their skins, the ants instantly remove the latter, 
inor will they allow any dirt or rubbish to remain 


Jantic waves, in Bottallack, Levant aud other! ‘the winged plant lice provide for a succession of on or about them. ‘They even protect them from 
mines, man is pursuing his labours daily at half a their race by stocking the plants with eggs in the|their enemies, and run about them in the hot 
mile from the shore. ‘To aid the miver in these |autumn, as before stated. ‘hese are hatched in’ sunshine, to drive away the little ichneumon flies 
severe tasks, gigantic steam-engines, with cylinders due time in the spring, and the young lice imme- that are forever hovering near, to deposit their 
one hundred inches in diameter, are employed in ‘diately begin to pump up sap from the tender eggs in the bodies of the lice. ce ee 
pumping water from those vast depths. Winding-|leaves and shoots, increase rapidly in size, and in a) 


ng | | Some plant lice live in the ground, and derive 
engines, which are master-pieces of mechanical|short time come to maturity. 1n this state it is|their nourishment from the roots of plants. We 
skill, are ever at work raising the minerals from found that the brood, without a single exception, annually lose many of our herbaceous plants 

? 


each dark abyss, and “ man-engives’’ of consider- |consists wholly of females, which are wingless, but|if cultivated in a light soil, from the exhaustin 
able ingenuity—so called because they bring the are in a condition immediately to continue their attacks of these subterranean lice. Upon pulling . 
wearied miner to the light of day, saving him from kind. Their young, however, are not hatched from China Asters, which seem to be perishing from no 
the toil of climbing up perpendicular Jadders—are eggs, but are produced alive, and each female may/| visible cause, I have found hundreds of little lice 
introduced in many of our most perfectly conducted |be the mother of fifteen or twenty young lice in of a white color, closely clustered together on the 
mines. ithe course of a single day. ‘Ihe plant lice of this| roots. I could never discover any of them that 
Our coals cost us annually one thousand lives, |second generation are also wingless females, which) were winged, and therefore conclude from this cir- 
and more than double that number of our metali-|grow up and have their young in due time; and| 
ferous miners perish from accidents in the mines, |thus, brood after brood is produced, even to the! 
or at an unusually early age—thirty-two—from |seventh generation or more, without the appear- 
diseases contracted by the conditions of their toils. /ance or intervention throughout the whole season,!| aphis radicum of Europe, I cannot ascertain, as no 
By the industry of our mining population, there is of a single male. ‘This extraordinary kind of pro-| sufficient description of the latter has ever come to 
annually added to our national wealth considerable pagation ends in the autuwn with the birth of a/my notice. These little lice are attended by ants 
more than thirty millions sterling. This, when brood of males and females; which, in due time! which generally make their nests near the roots of 
elaborated by the process of manufacture, is in-| acquire wing, and pair; eggs are then laid by|the plants, so as to have their milch-kine, as the 
creased in value tenfold. While we are thus these females, and with the death of these winged | plant lice have been called, within their own habi- 
drawing upon that “ hoarded treasure, guarded by |individuals, which soon follows, the race becomes) tations; and in consequence of the combined op- 
dragous white and red,” which the enchanter Mer- |extinct for the season. erations of the lice and the ants, the plants wither 
lin is fabled to have concealed in the caves of the| Plant lice seem to love society, and often herd| and prematurely perish. 
earth, we should not cease to remember how much together in dense masses, each ove remaining fixed} When these subterranean lice are disturbed, the 
of mental labour and muscular power is expended,|to the plant by means of its long tubular beak; attendant ants are thrown into the greatest confu- 
and how large a percentage of humble life is an-|and they rarely change their places until they have! sion and alarm; they carefully take up the lice 
bually sacrificed in the contest with those hydra- exhausted the first part attacked. ‘The attitudes! which have fallen from the roots, and convey them 
headed evils which are truly personificd by the aud mauners of these little creatures are exceed-| 


i é ' \in their jaws into the deep recesses of their nests; 
dragons of the legend. ingly amusing. When disturbed, like restive|and here the lice still contrive to live upon the 


| horses, they begin to kick and sprawl] in the most} fragments ef the roots left in the soil. It is stated 
Plaat-Lice ludicrous manner. They may be seen at times, | that the ants bestow the same care and attention 
. ‘suspended by their beaks alone, and throwing up! upon the root lice as upon their own offspring, that 
Extracted from Dr. Harris’ Treatise on In-|their legs as if in a high frolic, but too much en- they defend them from the attacks of other in- 
sects Injurious to Vegetation. gaged in sucking, to withdraw their beaks, As/ sects, and carry them about in their mouths to 
Aphides, or “plant lice,” as they are usually they take in great quantities of sap, they would) change their pasture; and that they pay particu- 
called, are among the most extraordinary of in- |Soon become gorged, it they did not get rid of the lar attention to the eggs of the lice, frequently 
sects. They are found upon almost all parts of|Superabundaut fluid, through the two little tubes moistening them with their tongues, and in fine 
plants, the roots, stems, young shoots, buds, and |F pores at the extremity ot their bodies. When! weather, bringing them to the surface of the nest 
leaves; and there is scarcely a plant which does | oue of them gets running-over full, it seems to|/to give them the advantage of the sun. On the 
not harbor one or two kinds peculiar to itself,|communicate its uneasy sensations, by a kind of] other hand, the sweet fluid supplied in abundance 
They are, moreover, exceedingly prolific, for héau- janimal magnetism, to the whole flock, upon which) by these lice, forms the chief nutriment both of 
mur has proved that one individual in five gene- ithey all, with one accord, jerk upwards their bodies, the ants and their young, which is sufficient to ac- 
rations may become the progenitor of nearly six|#"d eject a shower of the honeyed fluid. * * | count for their solicitude and care for their valu- 
thousand millions of descendants. | We are often apprised of the presence of plant! able herds. 
It often happens that the succulent extremities |lice on plants growing in the open air, by the ants) 
‘and stems of plants, will, in an incredibly short ascending and descending the stems. By observ-| snip ipa 
space of time, become completely coated with ajing the motions of the latter, we soon ascertain | The Obedience which is of laith—There is “a 
living mass of these little lice. ‘These are ysually|that the sweet fluid discharged by the lice, is the path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s 
wingless, consisting of the young, and of females|oceasion of these visits. ‘The stems swarm with eye hath not seen ;” “ God uuderstandeth the way 


cumstance, as well as from their peculiar situation, 
that they never acquire wings. 
Whether these are of the same species as the 
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(To be concluded.) 


only; for winged individuals appear only at par- ‘slim and hungry ants, ruuving upwards, and thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof;” and 
ticular seasons, usually in the Autumn, but some- jothers lazily descending, with their beilies swelled) often doth he, in his infiuite wisdom, constrain his 
times in the Spring, and these are small males and |almost to bursting. When arrived in the immedi-' children to feel that it is a way in which they must 
larger females. After pairing, the latter lay their |ate vicinity of the plant lice, bey greedily wipe submit to learn the obedience which is of faith. It 
eggs upon or near the leaf buds of the plant upon up the sweet fluid which has distilled from them,|is a way that is marked “ by the footsteps of the 
which they live, and, together with the males, soon and when this fails, they station themselves among) flock ;” strait indeed and narrow, but it leads to 
after, perish. the lice, aud catch the drops as they fall. jeverlasting life. And scoff not atit, ye that are 

The genus to which plant-lice belong is called} The lice do not seem in the least annoyed by| mighty in the wisdom of this world ! it is foolish- 
Aphis,—from a Greek word, which signifies to ex-|the ants, but live on the best possible terms with) ness perhaps, to you, but it is no foolishness with 
haust. ‘heir bodies are short, oval and soft, and them; and, on the other hand, the auts, though! Him who seeth in secret, and who looks not as you 
are furnished at the hinder extremity with two lit- unsparing of other insects weaker than themselves,|do, at the outward action, but at the humble resig- 
tle tubes, knobs, or pores, from which exude al-|upon which they frequently prey, treat the plant| nation of heart which submits to perform it.— Mary 
most constantly, minute drops of a fluid as sweet’ lice with the utmost gentleness, caressing them with| Ann Kelty. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Christ Within—The Way of Life. 





the final consummation of their hopes and struggles, | of the affairs pertaining to their profession, that there 
‘He as clearly announces that, if yielding to the| maybe waysin which the professing church, if it has 


Instruction may be gleaned from the sentiments temptations of the enemy of their happiness, they | not directly contributed to the amount of national 
of the pious William Law, as expressed in a letter give themselves up to do that which is evil and|guilt, has at least crippled its power for resisting 
decliving a visit from a person who requested an hateful in his sight, retribution for the sin will in-jevil, and weakened its capacity for promoting prac- 


jnterview for the express purpose of religious con- evitably find them out, either sooner or later. 
yersation. He says, “ My chief objection against! All his ways are equal. 


tical piety, and availingly petitioning for the con- 


Through the inspired |tinued extension of Divine mercy and preservation. 


a visit of this kind, is the reason which you give writings of holy men of old, we are taught that|We know that the “mystical body” or church, of 
for it, viz: For my instructive conversation on the ‘the Most High rwdeth in the kingdoms of men,”| which Christ isthe head, is made up of living mem- 


spiritual life. 


An appointment for religious con- and as these kingdoms are made up of individual | bers, irrespective of sect or denomination ; and these 


yersation has a taking sound, and passes for a sign free agents, he deals with communities according| being all sanctified and guided by the one Holy 
of great progress in goodness ; but with regard to|to the immutable, unerring laws he has enacted for|Spirit, are united to each other in the Head; 


myself, such a meeting would rather make me|the government of man, causing their en wicked- 
silent, than a speaker in it. First, because I burt | ness to correct them and their backsliding to re- 
myself, and am only acting a part, if I speak to’ prove them. 

persons on spiritual matters, either sooner or fur-| If these views are correct—and what christian 
ther than as the Spirit of God (which bloweth can doubt them ?—the present deplorable condition 
when and where it listeth,) would be resisted in of our beloved country, ought to incite all to a se- 
me if I held my tongue. Secondly, because it is|rious consideration of the causes which have 
deluding the persons [ speak to, and helping them | brought the existing calamities upon it; and to 
to be content with an imaginary false food, should|an earnest inquiry how far we, or those with 
I, as a spiritual assistant, speak to them of any|whom we may be associated, and over whom we 
thing but that which is ¢heir own evil and their}may exert more or less influence, may be di- 
own good: for true edification arises only from rectly or indirectly implicated in the sin that is so 
such knowledge, and not from devout harangues |signally invoking the Divine displeasure. We can- 
on the spiritual life in general, though set forth in| not believe that the great body of the inhabitants 
the most enlivened words. jof the United States are so darkened in their views 


The Spiritual Life is nothing else but the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God within us, and therefore 
our own silence must be a great part of our pre- 
paration for it; and much speaking or delight in 
it will be often no small hindrance of that good 
which we can only have from hearing what the 
Spirit and voice of God speaketh within us. This 
is not enough known by religious persons: they 
rejoice in kindling a fire of their own, and delight 
too much in hearing of their own voice, and so 
lose that inward unction from above, which can 
alone new create their hearts. ‘To speak with the 
tongues of men, or angels, on religious matters, is a 
much less thing than to know how to stay the 
mind upon God, and abide with him in the closet 
of our hearts, observing, loving, adoring, and 
obeying His holy power within us,” 

A City set upon a Hill—Such who wajk most 
up to what they profess, are in most esteem among 
the more thinking and religious people; and the un- 
faithful, loose, libertine professors of the Truth are 


slighted, and I believe will be more and more cast) 


out as the unsavoury salt, which is good for naught 
in religion, and is indeed trodden under the feet 


of men; for a great part of the men in the world) 


have such an understanding as to know what we 
profess, and also what we should do and be in many 


things : letus therefore walk wisely before all, and | 


not be an occasion of stumbling, nor give offence 
either to Jew or Gentile, nor to the Church of God, 
that so we may indeed be as a city set upon a hill 
Which cannot be hid.—John Richardson. 
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The whole history of the human race, whether 
relating to individuals or to nations, gives satisfac- 
tory evidence, that the same Almighty Being who 
created and upholds the universe, extends over 
them his providential government, and that all his 
dispensations to them are infinitely wise and just. 
He sets before man and nations good and evil, 
granting to both the power of choice, and while 
mercifully giving them the positive assurance that 
if they will please bim by striving for and following 
after the former, He will unfailingly secure to them 


of the christian religion, or so recklessly regardless 
\of its benign precepts, as to delight in war for its 
own sake; what is it then that has so deluded and 
maddened so many millions,—heretofore engaged 
in the peaceful pursuits of gainful labour, as to in- 
duce them eagerly to plunge into the present 
deadly, civil, fratricidal strife? There certainly 
must have been some general and persisting de- 
parture from the way of righteousness, which, in 
|just retribution, has brought this scourge upon the 
nation, blighting the sources of our dearly loved 
wealth, and bringing suffering and sorrow into 
{hundreds of homes scattered throughout the land, 
|formerly the abodes of plenty and content. 

The whole circumstances of this uunatural war, 
from its first outbreak to the present hour, show 
that its dire calamities are chastisements from the 
hand of an offended Creator, and giving reason to 
‘believe that unless there is a return to a more gene- 
iral obedience to His holy law, we have little ground 
|to expect a speedy cessation of the punishment He 
is inflicting. 

The prominent sin of slavery, the general lust 
‘for wealth, whether justly or uvjustly acquired, the 
thoughtless ingratitude for manifold blessings en- 
joyed, together with the prevalence of fraud and 
‘embezzlement among men filling high stations, have 
jall been commented on in the public journals; 








showing so prevalent and wide a departure from 
“the first principles of the oracles of God,” as 
could hardly fail to bring a needful correction upon 
ithe land. It must be confessed, that this is too 
true. ‘These may be denominated the sins of the 
world, and it may perhaps be said, that with the 
exception of allowing slavery, this uation has not 
more deeply sinned in these respects than others 
which have long gone on, steeped in guilt, and yet 
prosper. Qur finite powers are all too feeble to 
measure or understand the counsels and judgments 
of the Most High. He has certainly blessed the 
people of this land in a remarkable manner, and 
as in his justice he may rightly demand a course 
of rectitude in life and conversation corresponding 
thereto, soin his unmerited mercy it is undoubtedly 
his design that the present chastisement shall in 
the end yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
which alone exalt a nation. 

But is it not worthy the consideration of all 





knowing a blessed unity in the bond of peace. But 
we think no one who has watched the course of 
events for the last twenty-five years, in the differ- 
ent associations of professing christians, or who 
reads the “ religious journals” in their service, can 
have failed to remark the effects of a spirit of in- 
novation and controversy, that has crept in amon 
them ; sometimes it is true, leading to clearer an 
more spiritual views of the gospel, but more gene- 
rally presenting the sad spectacle of “ churches” 
torn and rent in pieces; each part apparently hos- 
tile to the other, and too often, in the heat of party 
feeling, forgetful that Christ's cause can be pro- 
moted or defended only in his loving, lamb-like 
spirit, ready to pronounce their anathema upon all 
who are not included within their narrow bounds of 
christian fellowship. The natural result of these 
multiplied divisions, and enmities, is to engender 
debates, aud lead those who are not under the res- 
training, crucifying power of Truth, to bite and de- 
vour one another, and thus to destroy, in great 
measure, that influence for good, which every true 
christian ought to possess; and to render “the 
churches” in their collective capacity, almost power- 
lessin stemming the tide of wickedness that hasswept 
over the land. Must not these things be offensive 
in the Divine sight, and should not every profess- 
ing christian lay them to heart, when mourning for 
the misery under which so many parts of our 
beloved country now groan. We do not mean to 
imply by these remarks, that truth is not to main- 
tain an unceasing controversy with error, or that 
the faithful believer must not earnestly contend for 
the faith once delivered to the saints: what we 
refer to, is the interference with the religious doc- 
trines and practices of different denominations, by 
those who have never been transformed by the 
renewing of their minds; and the consequent con- 
fusion and distraction introduced, where the meek- 
ness and gentleness of a little child, and the judg- 
ment of Truth alone, should reign. “ There is one 
body and one Spirit ;” and human wisdom cannot 
always determine the constituent parts of that body, 
but when any of its members are commissioned to _ 
open the eyes of those who are biind, or to bring 
back them who have been turned out of the right 
way, they will do it in that same spirit which ena- 
bled Ananias of old to lay his hands on one whom 
he had deemed an enemy to the church, with the 
endearing language of brother, and to address them 
with an authority derived from Him who alone is 
able to cause the scales to fall from their eyes. 
There is no little counterfeit love passed off 
among christians, which, lacking all true discern- 
ment, confounds and embraces good and evil to- 
gether; but there is a great waut of that heaven- 
|born charity which “ suffereth long and is kind,” 
“is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil,” which 
“ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things,’ and which, under 
circumstances the most adverse and disheartening, 
“never faileth.” Our own beloved religious So- 
ciety cannot plead exemption from the evidences of 





those who are interested in religious associations, and|the presence of the destructive, dividing spirit of 
especially of those who may take partin the conduct|the world within its borders, and too often in- 
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fluencing its councils. Defection from first prin- 
ciples has introduced departures from the christian 
i¢ standard of conduct maintained by our forefathers; 
to confusion and insubordination Lave sprung up as 























strong a disposition manifested, even among many 
of those who have sincerely desired to adhere to 
and uphold the Truth in its simplicity and its inte- 
grity, to overlook the requirements of that charity 
which is from above; and at times, when encoun- 
tering the trials and difficulties of the day, not 
sufficiently to bear in mind that we are brethren, 
ranged though we may appear to be in battle ar- 
ray against one another. Well would it be for 
our Society, as well as for all other religious deno- 
minations, well would it be for our country, were 
the judgments that are now abroad in the land, to 
bring all who are professing to be the disciples of 
Christ, and who take part in the affairs of the 
“ churches,” into true repentance, humility and a 
godly fear; that so an effectual effort might be 
made in each and all, to bring about the fulfilment 
of that loving petition of the dear Redeemer for 
his people, “that they all may be one: as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” This would effect more 
speedy deliverance for our country than all her 
victorious armies, and draw down the peculiar 
favour and blessing of the great Arbiter of nations 
upon it, through its future career. 



























































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 28th ult. The 
Liverpool cotton market was dull. New Orleans fair, 
133d. Stock in port 400,000 bales, of which 144,000 
are American. Bread stuffs were dull and low. Flour 
26s. a 298s.; red wheat, 10s. Gd. a lls. 10d., per 100 
pounds ; white, 12s. a 12s. 6d. 

The U.S. gunboat Tuscarora and the pirate Sumter 
were still at Gibralter. 

The London Daily News rejoices at the adoption by 
the House of Representatives of President Lincoln’s 
emancipation project, considering it as an important 
step in favour of the cause of human rights. 

The King of the Belgians is reported to be ill and in 
a critical condition. The Pope’s ill health continues. 

The Spanish Government has ordered Gen. Prim not 
to negotiate with the Mexicans, until the allied troops 
have entered the City of Mexico. 

The insurrection in Greece had not been quelled, but 
the government troops had obtained some successes in the 
contest with the rebels. 

The Austrian government has taken another step fa- 
vourable to the freedom of the press. The promise of 
greater freedom in matters of religion is still held out. 

Advices from Havanna to the 2nd inst., mention the 
arrival of several small schooners loaded with cotton, 
from the blockaded ports in the United States. Vera 
Cruz dates of the 23d ult., state that the Spanish troops 
occupied Cordova, Orizaba and Tehuan. 

President Juarez had imposed a forced loan on six 
Spanish commercial houses of $500,000 for the Treasury. 
The Alliés had protested against this proceeding in an 
ultimatum requiring the nallification of the loan, a nega- 
tive answer to be considered as a casus belli. 

Unirep Srates.—LZmancipation—The United States 
Senate has adopted the resolution recommended by the 
H President, in favour of compensating the States for the 
slaves that may be emancipated under State laws. The 
vote was 32 in favour to 10 against the resolution, the 
opposition being from the Senators from the Border and 
Pacific States. 
the House by a large majority, itis to be understood now 
as representing the avowed policy of the legislative as 
well as of the executive branch of the Government. 

i The bill abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 

j has passed the Senate by a vote of 29to 14. The slave- 
holders are to receive a compensation for the slaves 
liberated, the average price paid for each slave is, how- 
ever not to exceed $300. 

The U. S. Army.—An order has been issued from the 
War Department, closing all the recruiting stations in 
the different States. It is stated that there are already 
many more troops in the field than there is any necessity 

























































































































































































































































































































































































an inevitable sequence; and there has been too | other, includes the portion of Virginia east of the Blue 
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for. Another order establishes two more military de- 
partments. One, to be called the Department of the 
Shenandoah, includes the portion of Virginia and Mary- 
land lying between the Mountain Department and the 
Blue Ridge, and is assigned to General Banks. The 


The Charleston Mercury of the 22d ult., states that 
President Davis, in secret session, has advised the Con. 
federate Congress that the prisoners released on parole 
by the United States Government, should be absolved 
from their oaths and be allowed to take part in the strug. 
gle for independence. The women of Charleston are con- 


Ridge and west of the Potomac and the Fredericksburg|tributing their jewels, silver spoons, watches, &c., to 


and Richmond railroad, it is named the Department of 
the Rappahannock, and is given to General M‘Dowell. 

New Mexico.—At the latest dates the Texan rebels 
were in full possession of Santa Fe, and had organized 
a rebel government. More U.S. troops had arrived in 
the Territory, and another battle was thought to be at 
hand. 

Mississippi. All accounts concur in the statement that 
the rebels aPtoncentrating a very large army at Corinth, 
in the north east corner of the State. The position is 
naturally strong, and formidable defences have been 
erected there under the direction of Beauregard and 
other able commanders. The rebel army has artillery 
in plenty, and is said to be well supplied iu most other 
respects. 

Missouri.—Affairs at Island No. 10 remained nearly 
in the condition previously reported, until the last week, 
when Gen. Pope, by a bold and hazardous movement, 
put his army across the Mississippi below New Madrid, 
landing it on the Tennesses shore in face of the rebel 
batteries. Part of the steamers and transports, by means 
of which he was enabled to cross the river, (which is 
now very high,) ran the batteries on Island No. 10 at 
night, during a thunder storm, and others reached him 
through a canal, cut for the purpose, across a neck of 
land enclosed in a bend of the river. The rebel position 
having thus become untenable, their batteries on the 
Tennessee shore were hastily abandoned, and the Island 
was surrendered to Com. Foote on the 7th inst., with all 
the men, guns and transports. Gen. Pope captured 
three generals, six thousand prisoners of war, one hun- 
dred siege guns, field batteries, an immense number of 
small arms, provisions, &c. The U. S. army sustained 
no loss. 

Tennessee.—A letter from the military Governor, An- 
drew Johnson, addressed to the President, states that 
the secession sentiment is still strong in Nashville, al- 
though the people appear more ready to submit to the 
rightful authority of the Government. No further mili- 
tary operations of moment are reported. A gunboat 
expedition recently made an exploration of the Tennessee 
river as far as Florence, Ala. They met with no resis- 
tance on the way, and only discovered one battery of 
the rebels, which was already deserted. Latest from 
Tennessee.—On the 6th inst., the great rebel army com- 
manded by Gen. Beauregard, made an attack on the 
forces of Buel and Grant, near Pittsburg, on the Ten- 
nessee river. A desperate battle took place, with fearful 
slaughter on both sides, but resulting finally in the re- 
pulse and defeat of the rebels. 

Virginia.—The election in Western Virginia, has gene- 
rally gone in favour of the new State Constitution, and 
for the gradual emancipation of the slaves within its 
limits. The trade on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
has been fully resumed, and great quantities of western 
produce are being sent eastward by that route. Fort 
Lowrie, on the Rappahannock, has been abandoned by 
the rebels, and the river is reported clear of them for a 
distance of forty miles from its mouth. A rebel force of 
30,000 men, under the command of Gen. Magruder, is at 
Yorktown, in a carefully chosen position. Their fortifi- 
cations extend two miles in length, and mount heavy guns, 
while the ground in front of their works is so low and 
swampy, as to be impassable. On the 7th inst., the U. 
S. forces under Gen. M‘Clellan, had advanced to York- 
town. The rebel works were carefully examined, and were 
found to be very strong and the approaches difficult. 

North Carolina.—The latest advices from Gen. Burn- 
side, state that Fort Macon still held out, and operations 
for its capture were progressing. 

Georgia.—The store-ship supply, which sailed from the 
Savannah river on the 29th ult., reports that the United 
States batteries on shore were all ready to commence 


probably began on the 30th. The rebels bad made 
formidable preparations for the defence of Savannah. 

Southern Items.—The New Orleans Crescent of the 
20th ult., states that the price of flour had advanced to 
$22.00 per barrel, and urges the Committee of Safety 
to take possession of all the flour in market, in order to 
prevent a further rise. 

Preparations have been made to burn Memphis if the 
rebels shall be compelled to abandon it. Some of the 
most prominent citizens of Memphis say, they would 
yield forthwith, if assured that the United States Gov- 
ernment would not confiscate their property. 

































Mississippi. 
getting it ready for the fagot the moment the enemy advan- 
ces. 
work on the fortifications ; and they say they are ready 
to make any sacrifices the Government may require. 
Should the invader continue his advance, he will be 
lighted on his way by frowning batteries and blazing 
cotton. 


build a gunboat. 


The Richmond papers state that Jeff. Davis has ap. 


pointed, and the Senate confirmed, a full set of territo- 
rial officers for Arizona. 


The Memphis Appeal says :—We have good news from 
The planters are piling up their cotton, and 


They are also sending their slaves up the river to 


The Revenue.—The receipts from customs during the 


Third month last, at Boston and other eastern ports, 
were three times as large as in the Third month, 1861, 
while those at New York have more than doubled. The 
receipts at all the ports last week amounted to about 
$2,000,000. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 455. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 304. Ofconsump- 


tion, 37 ; inflammationof the lungs, 26 ; convulsions, 26; 
under 20 years, 167, under one year, 68. 


The Markets, §c.—On the 5th inst., the banks of the 


city of New York held $33,769,353 in specie. The 
money market was easy, gold 2} premium. 
ing were quotations on the 7th inst. 
wheat, $1.23 a $1.26; winter red, $1.30 a $1.33; white 
Michigan, $1.37 a $1.42; rye, 80a 81 cts.; oats, 39 a4l 
cts.; corn, 59 a 61 cts. 
a $1.30; white, $1.37 a $1.45; rye, 70 cts ; yellow corn, 
55 cts. ; oats, 35 a 36; clover seed, $5.00 a $5.25, 
cattle market was fully supplied last week. 
ranged frum 7 to 9 cts. 


The follow- 
New York.—Spring 
Philadelphia.—Red wheat, $1.28 


The 
The sales 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from G. F. Read, Agt., Mass., for R. Churchill, 


5 


Jr., N. S., $2, vol. 34; from E. Bundy, Agt., O., for 
Eph. Williams, $4, vols. 34 and 35; from N. D. Tripp, 
N. Y., $2, vol. 35. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding-school at 


West-Town, will commence on Second-day, the 12th of 
Fifth 
send their children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dusre Kyicut, Superintendent, at the 
School, or to Cuartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


month next. Parents and others intending to 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WortHine- 


ton, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





FRIENDS’ HORSES, 


Friends coming to the city to attend Yearly Meeting 
or at other times, on the service of Society, can have 
their horses taken care of at the stable of the Mont- 
gomery hotel, north east corner of Sixth and Willow 
street; at the White Horse Hotel, Callowbill Street, 
ubove Fifth ; at Watson’s Stable, Marshall below Brown, 
and at Robert Smith’s stable in Bristol, Bucks County. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Bible Association 


As this resolution had previously passed | the attack on Fort Pulaski when she left. The attack|o¢ Friends in America.” will be held at. the Committee- 
/ ; i 


room, Arch Street Meeting House, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, the 19th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are 
invited to attend. 


——— +> oe —_ 


Marniep at Friends’ Meeting, Muncy, Lycoming Co., 
Pa., on Fourth day, the 5th of Third month, 1862, Jos- 
een R. Wirracreto Saran E., daughter of John and 
Louisa Warner ; all of the former place. 


eer rn LLP 


PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 









